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There is but one thing that can free a man 
from superstition, and that is belief. All history 
proves tt. The most sceptical have ever been the 
most credulous. 

GEORGE MACDONALD. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
EASTER. 


BY ABBIE DANIELS MASON. 


Tue chilly winter brightens into spring, 
The waving boughs send forth their buds on 
high, 
While through the woods and fields the robins 
sing, 
And all suggests that summer time is nigh. 


Thus Nature, thrilled with wondrous life and 
love, 
Sends forth resplendent beauty everywhere, 
And joins the anthem with the choirs above,— 
“Praisé God for all His tender, loving care.” 


Tis Easter! time of joy and victory! 
Let every child awake to this new life! 

Be happy, carry forth God’s glorious sunshine; 
Let all thy deeds with tenderness be rife. 


O children of your heavenly Father, 
Catch now the spirit of this waking hour; 

Let yours like Nature’s life be filled with beauty, 
Expressing in each act God’s light and power. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE SUNDAY OF JOY. 


BY KATHARINE A. HAGAR,. 


T is very natural to think that the word 
“Waster”? has some connection with East. 
Many authorities state that it took its 
name from the festival of the goddess Ostara, 
or Eastre, which the Saxons celebrated in the 
spring. In Germany, April is still known as 
Ostermonat. The festival was a joyous one, 
every one rejoicing over the coming of spring. 
At the present day the Easter ceremonies in 
the Greek and Roman Catholic churches of Eu- 
rope by their sudden change from darkness to 
light, their transition from sorrow and mourn- 
ing to joy and gladness, remind us of the “dark 
descending ceremonies” and the ‘“‘lighted re- 
turn” of the Eleusinian Mysteries. The Greeks 
watched the reappearance of spring and the 
phenomena of vegetation, and thus formed the 
_ legend of Demeter and Persephone. As under 
the arches of a Roman cathedral the people are 
dazzled by the brilliancy of the light, enchanted 
by the sounds and harmonies, and excited by 
the incense, so in Eleusis there were ‘vivid 
coruscations of light,’’ and those initiated were 
thrilled with similar sights and sounds,—‘The 
: light of ‘a serene wonder fills the temples, and 
ease we see the pure fields of Elysium and hear the 
SINGING CHOIR—VAN EYCK. chorus of the blessed.” 
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We read of the custom of kindling bonfires 
at Easter, and afterward of the great paschal 
tapers, sometimes weighing three hundred 
pounds, with which the churches were lighted. 

Easter Day was celebrated with every dem- 
onstration of joy,—the poor prisoners who 
were liberated, the slaves who were freed, and 
the poor and needy who were feasted or who 
received gifts had cause for their rejoicing. As 
we greet each other on Christmas morn with 
“Merry Christmas!”’ so in primitive times did 
the people say, as they met each other on Easter 
morning, ‘‘Christ is risen!’’ and the answer was 
given, “Christ is risen indeed!” In the Greek 
churches this custom still prevails. 

The most characteristic Easter custom, and 
the one most widely diffused, is the use of Easter 
eggs. It is a symbol of the springing forth of 
life in the spring. Even in Scotland, where the 
great festivals have for centuries been suppressed, 
the young people still roll about or throw hard- 
boiled dyed eggs, and finally eat them. 

Although the name “‘paschal”’ is derived from 

e ‘‘Pascha”’ or Jewish passover which it suc- 
ceeded, yet in England bacon was formerly 
eaten as a sign of abhorrence of the Jews, as it 
still is in Russia, and very curiously a tansy 
pudding symbolical of the bitter herbs com- 
manded at the paschal feast was served. 

There were many other curious ‘customs in 
different parts of England, such as in the parish 
of Biddenden, a distribution of cakes, often as 
many as six hundred, to the poor every Easter, 
or a rough play of men and women lifting each 
other, as two children in this country some- 
times carry another child about on their hands 
clasped at each other’s wrists. Many years ago 
I used to hear it called ‘‘making a sedan-chair.”’ 

The barbarous Saxons rejoiced at the rising 
of the natural sun. The Greeks, with their 
brilliant imagination, framed beautiful fables 
like that of Persephone; but to the Christian 
is revealed the true Son of Righteousness. So 
will we rejoice on Easter morning, for Christ 
is risen, He is risen indeed. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SONG OF THE APPLE-TREE. 


BY M. E. N. HATHAWAY, 


WueEN the skies begin to ring 

With the voices of the spring, 

Wakened from my winter’s rest, 

Soon my boughs with green are dressed. 


Soon my bloom in pink and white 
Spreads its banquet of delight, 
Calling bee and butterfly 

From the fields and gardens nigh. 


Then the bold winds sweeping down 
Tear away my flowery crown; 

But the tiny apples stay, 

Growing fairer day by day. 


As the summer’s royal sun 

Fills with sweetness every one, 
And with gold and crimson streak 
Brushes every rounded cheek. 


When the autumn time comes round, 
Cheerfully upon the ground 

All my ripened fruit I pour, 

Heaping high the harvest store. 


When the singing birds have flown, 
And the leaves and grass are gone, 
And the snows are drifting deep, 
Then again I fall asleep. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AN EASTER AT ST. PETERSBURG. 


BY ALMIRA GRAY. 


HE American family were invited by 
one of the diplomats to occupy a place 
in what was called the diplomats’ box 


in the great cathedral at St. Isaac’s, so that. 


they could witness the imposing ceremonies 
with which Easter is ushered in. 


found an immense crowd of men and women 
already pouring into the entrances of the church. 
Their friend was waiting for them and escorted 
them through the crowd to their seats, for 
all the people were standing: there was not a 
seat in the large cathedral excepting those in 
the little square occupied by the foreigners. 

They could dimly distinguish the immense 
columns of malachite and lapis lazuli, the pol- 
ished, variegated marble of every hue, gilded 
bronze work, pictures, and mosaics. The Rus- 
sians, as they entered with wax candles in their 
hands, advanced to one of the shrines, and, plac- 
ing the candles in a stand pierced with holes, 
murmured a short prayer, with prostrations 
and signs of the cross, kissed the pavement, 
and, still looking toward the altar, retired. 

At eleven the service began. The dim light, 
the gloom, the wailing sounds of the singers’ 
voices (for no instrumental music is permitted 
in the Greek churches), the great number of 
silent, attentive people in their peculiar Rus- 
sian dress, and a certain subdued excitement 
thrilled the spectators. 

Suddenly, as all is still, the clock siieee 
twelve. There isa vibration i in the air, the bells 
ring joyfully and rapidly as if by magic, the 
church is lighted, a procession of priests and 
torch-bearers in their most brilliant robes, 
with incense and banners, the choir singing 
loud, clear, and glad, ‘‘Christ is arisen from the 
dead,’”’ pass about the church, and the people 
turn to each other in their delight, bearded 
men kissing each other three times and repeat- 
ing “Christ is arisen,’’ and the others answer- 
ing, “‘He is arisen indeed.” 

The American party were told that it was an 
Easter custom to kiss every one; and, to their 
amusement, the next morning the only one of 
the party who could speak Russian, the secre- 
tary, was kissed by every one he knew, as though 
he had been native born. 

As they rode out during the week, they found 
the streets thronged with good-natured, laugh- 
ing people. Almost every one wore a new hat 
or dress —“‘something new for Easter.’’ Those 
who were in mourning had laid aside their black 
robes for the day and were in white attire. The 
houses had been cleaned and purified in prepara- 
tion for Easter, and the children of course were 
happy ; for dolls, toys, and other presents are 
given as at Christmas time with us. 

The long fast was over. This ‘‘great fast’’ 
lasts seven weeks: no animal food is eaten by 
the common people, not even fish after the first 
four weeks. Now they have a feast of ham, 
which is a standard Easter dish in Russia, a 
kind of pudding made of sour cream with a few 
raisins, a sweetish bread-cake full of almonds 


and raisins, and quantities of cold, hard-boiled, — 
Dishes of eggs are blessed’ at: 


colored eggs. 
church, and the Russians give each other not 
only at home and in the houses of their friends, 
but on the street, gayly colored eggs, some 
marked with a cross. All seem wild with ex- 
citement and gladness, kissing each other, and 
repeating, ‘Christos voskres’’ (Christ is arisen), 
and answering, ‘Vo istine voskres” (He is 
arisen indeed). 


They arrived 
a little before half-past ten in the evening, but - 


lovely roses running around it. 


The Christian life is a long and continual 


. tendency of our hearts toward that eternal: good- 


ness which we desire. upon earths 
; > FRNELON. 


EASTER. 


Lo! ‘the earth is risen again 

- _ From the winter’s bond and ‘pain; 
Bring we flower and leaf and spray 
-To adorn our holiday. j 


Once again the word comes true, 
Lo! He maketh all things new. 

~ Now the dark, cold days are o’er, 
Light and gladness are before. 


How our hearts leap with the spring, 
How our spirits soar and sing! 
Light is victor over gloom, 

Life triumphant o’er the tomb. 


Change, then, mourning into praise, 

And, for dirges, anthems raise; 

All our fears and griefs shall be 

Lost in immortality. . 
SAMUEL Lonersriow. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HUNTING FOR EASTER EGGS. 
‘A German Custom. 


BY K. H. 


N a lovely April day, some dozen years 
ago, a little American girl was invited 
with her governess to an afternoon 

party at the palace of the crown princess in 
Berlin. -They were a little late, and, when 
they arrived, they found more than a hundred 
children collected in the large drawing-room. 
But Bessie, during her six months’ residence 
in the city, had already made some acquaint- 
ances; and the crown princess’ children, who 
had always shown great partiality for the lit- 
tle foreigner, welcomed her with delight. Soon 
they all began to play games, then they all 
sang together, they danced; and finally the 
whole party were invited into the park to hunt 
for Easter eggs. 

The German children rushed about, looking 
into the branches of the trees, under thick 
shrubs, in every shady place; and in a few 
minutes one of the oldest boys-called out, ‘‘I 
have found the first.”” Reaching up to a crotch 
in a tree, he took down a large, gayly painted 
bon-bon box, egg-shaped, which he opened, 
and . gave the candy with which it was filled 
to his little companions. 

Just then little Sophia Dorothea, ne young - 


_est of the family, exclaimed, “‘See here! see 


here!”’? On the ground, peeping out of the 
leaves of a running-vine, was a lovely little 
sugar egg. Soon the Amerian girl found one, 
some of the boys had half a dozen, and one 
found a little nest woven out-of grass full of 
tiny eggs. Bessie had an egg given her of 
painted porcelain, with a dainty wreath of 
It was filled 
with delicious bon-bons; but, though she of- 
fered them to her little friends, they. would not 


_touch them, so she said, “Ill carry them to 


mamma.’ 

‘What would you do if the day was not 
pleasant?’’ asked the American governess; for 
they told her that they had this Panty, every 
year at Easter time. 

“Oh, last year it rained, the park was wet, 
and Sophia Dorothea had a cold, so the’ chil- 
dren hunted for Easter eggs in the large draw- 
ing-room, They found them in every nook 
and corner, under the sofa-pillows, behind pict- 
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ures on the mantel, and even under the rugs, 
where the smallest child could get them. They 
all seemed just as happy as they are to-day 


in the pleasant sunshine.”’ 


At five o’clock the children were all invited 
into the large dining-room; and, as they passed 
in, the governess thought that they must have 
found nearly a thousand eggs. The smallest 
child had two or three, and some of the boys 
who had been most active in the search had 
their pockets stuffed out with their booty,— 
large egg-shaped boxes of paste-board or coy- 
ered with basket work, others of porcelain, 
brightly colored, some of sugar, and even some 
no larger than a tiny bird’s egg. 


EASTER. 


Lo! the day of days is here, 

Earth puts on her robes of cheer,— 

Day of hope and prophecy, 

Feast of immortality. 

Fields are smiling in the sun, 

Loosened streamlets seaward run, 

Tender blade and leaf appear; 

. Tis the springtide of the year,— 

Day of hope and prophecy, 
Feast of immortality. 


Lo! the day of days is here, 
Hearts, awake and sing with cheer; 
He who robes His earth anew 
Careth for His children, too; 
They who look to Him in faith 
Triumph over fear and death. 
Speaks the angel by the door, 
“They are risen’? evermore,— 
Day of hope and prophecy, 
Feast of immortality. 


Lo! the day of days is here, 
Music thrills the atmosphere; 
“f Join, ye people all, and sing 

Love and praise and thanksgiving. 

Rocky steep or flowery mead, 

One the Shepherd. that doth lead, 

One the hope within us born, 

One the joy of Easter morn,— 
Day of hope and prophecy, 
Feast of immortality. _ 

F. L. Hosmer. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A LETTER FROM SPRING. 


BY BERTHA M. SNOW. 


My Dear Little Friends,—Well, here I am 
with you’ again, and I wonder how many of 
you know that I have come. In fact, I have 
been here for two weeks or so working with 
all my might; but I worked, oh, so quietly, be- 
cause I wanted to surprise you all. I heard 
you grumbling and complaining that I was very 
late, which shows that you haven’t been look- 
ing or listening closely, else you would have dis- 
covered some time ago that I was right on time, 
All the birds knew it, and have been talking 
about it for ever so long. 

It was more than two weeks ago that the 
first robin greeted me early one morning, just as 
the sun was climbing up over the hills to help 
me wake up the flowers that have been so 
sound asleep these many months, that now it 
is hard for them to get their eyes open. You 
know all about that, don’t you, how hard it is 
for you to open your eyes in the morning after 
sleeping soundly all night? And it is still 
harder to jump out of your warm, comfortable 
bed and get ready to go to school, isn’t it? 

Well, the flowers and grasses and buds feel 


exactly as you do about it. They are tucked 
‘up so warmly and comfortably in their little 
beds that they hate to throw off. the coverlets 
and jump out. They say to me just as you do 
to your mamma when she calls you in the 
morning, ‘‘Can’t I please sleep just a little while 
longer?’’? But at last I have succeeded in get- 
ting them started, and it won’t be long now 
before they will be as wide awake as you are 
after you have been up for an hour or so. 

The daffodils and crocuses are always ahead of 
the rest. They’re not afraid of the chilly touch 
that still lingers in the breeze. Already in the 
parks and public gardens they have pushed 
their little heads out of their dark bedrooms 
into the bright light and fresh reviving air, 
and are now nodding back gayly to the smiling 
sun. 

The other flowers hidden away down under 
the sheltering mother earth are more cautious 
and timid. They are not willing to venture 
forth from their snug beds until they are quite 
sure that the breeze is very soft, and the sun 
very warm. Nevertheless, they are awake, and 
making preparations to surprise you some fine 
day not far off. 

The other morning I heard one blue jay calling 
across a meadow to another that he had re- 
ceived a telegram that a large party of eom- 
rades were to arrive from the south some time 
during the day. And, though I haven’t in- 
quired into the matter, I know they have come; 
“for everywhere I look I see them either in pairs 
or in little groups discussing the problem of 
nest-building. Even while I am writing to you, 
I am watching two robins on a bough near me, 
and listening to their conversation. It seems 
that Mr. Robin has discovered a tree growing 
in a sheltered nook under a hill, with the warm 
sunshine always upon it, and he says that the 
leaf buds are bursting open, and suggests to 
his little wife that they choose that spot for 
their home. 

Not far away in another direction two pigeons 
are drinking water out of a hollow in a rock; 
and cooing softly to each other as they drink, 
and they are talking, too, about going to house- 
keeping, and trying to decide which is the best 
neighborhood to settle in. While from the top- 
most bough of an evergreen the sweet song of 
a meadow lark comes to me, a song so joyous, 
so full of hope and glad new life, that it thrills 
my heart with hope and joy, too, and makes 
me feel that I mustn’t sit idle when there is 
so much to be done: 
~ IT can’t stop to write you any more now. If 
you really want to know what I am doing, go 
out into the fields and woods and find out for 
yourselves. Put your ear down close to the 
earth and listen to what the grasses are saying, 
examine, all the trees and shrubs, and see how 
the buds are swelling and bursting forth into 
tiny leaves. Hunt up the brooks and learn 
the glad new songs of welcome they are all 
singing. Go into the woods and find out the 
many, many secrets they are waiting to tell, 
and then I am sure you will realize, if you don’t 
already, that I am here in your midst with all 
the gladness and beauty that I bring with me 
every year. 

These many days I’ve watched you at your 
play, hopping and skipping about, and never 
still a minute. You didn’t know why you felt 
so happy and full of life, but I knew why. I 
said to myself, ‘‘It’s all because I am here 
again, because my skies are getting blue every 
day, and my breezes getting softer, and my 
sunshine getting warmer. The children feel it 
just as the birds and the buds and the flowers 
do, and that is why they are so happy.” 


Good-by, little friends, I mustn’t stop to 
write another word, else I shan’t get through 
with my work in time, and summer will be late. 
Just wait a week or two longer, and then I 
shan’t need to tell you I am here. My name 
will be written in such big letters that you can’t 
help seeing it, no matter where you turn. En- 
joy me all you can while I am with you, and 
try to store up in your hearts enough of my 
freshness and sunshine to last you till I come 
back again next year. 

Yours for a long summer full of good times, 

SPRING. 


Occupation alone is happiness. od 
Dr. JOHNSON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GOLDEN GATE. 


BY MRS. ADELAIDE D. WELLMAN. 


OU, perhaps, recognize “‘Golden Gate”’ 
as the name applied to the strait which 
connects San Francisco Bay with the 

Pacific Ocean. This passageway is somewhat 
long to be termed a gate. About two or three 
miles is its length. Still, that distance is slight 
in comparison with the ocean voyage that usu- 
ally precedes entrance to this beautiful strait; 
and, as the title is a euphonious one, it is ac- 
cepted without cavil. 

The fitness of the term “‘golden”’ is apparent 
to any one who views from the eastern side of 
the bay the sunset sky through this opening be- 
tween headlands. The word may have refer- 
ence also to the mineral wealth supposed to 
await the voyager passing within this portal. 

The gate is flanked by two promontories, 
natural military fortifications. On the one to 
the south is San Francisco, pushing down into 
the edge of the sea, and clinging to the steep 
slopes and stretching back to the level territory 
of the old-time Spanish mission. To the north, 
beyond the near-by bluffs, appears Mount 
Tamalpais, on whose crest lies the “Sleeping 
Maiden,” the outline of her form clearly visi- 
ble for a distance of many miles. 

Several islands lie just within the gate in 
San Francisco Bay. On one of these is a quar- 
antine station, on another a military prison, and 
on yet another a naval training school. The 
bay is about fifty miles long, but the breadth 
averages scarce ten miles. 

Opposite the gate, on the eastern shore of the 
bay, is Oakland, a city of nearly a hundred 
thousand inhabitants, a large portion of whom 
cross the bay daily to their work in San Fran- 
cisco. Berkeley, the State university town, 
and Alameda, another residence town, with 
many others, form a line all about the bay. 

The waters of this harbor have not the charm 
of color for which some of California’s bays are 
famed, because the Sacramento River pours 
down into it continually a muddy stream. 

Through Golden Gate there pass each month 
steamers from China, Japan, Australia, the 
South Sea Islands, and European ports, with 
frequent vessels from Alaska, Panama, South 
America, and our Atlantic seaboard, also gov- 
ernment transports from the Philippines and 
warships of many nations. 

The Golden Gate presents a beautiful scene 
from whatever point viewed, doubly beautiful 
to one approaching it after a long sea voyage. 
And it is the gateway to a beautiful State, the 
Golden State still, though its mountains may 
yield less ore than formerly,—a State of golden 
grain fields, golden orange groves, and, richest 
of all, golden, health-giving sunshine, 
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Lije ts short, art long, opportunity fleeting, ex- 
periment uncertain, and judgment difficult. 
HIPPOCRATES. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
APRIL. 


BY JOHN V. THORPE. 


’T1s April; and a frowning sky 
Gives place to one of blue, 

As if in answer to a wish 
Unspoken, dear, by you. 


And, though within a little hour 
The clouds come back, oh, then 
Do not despair, dear heart; for soon 

The sun will shine again. 


The pouting lip, the tear-stained cheek, 
Tell of some passing grief 

That soon in smiles will be forgot; 
Bright days make mourning brief. 


So, when blue eyes with tears are dimmed, 
Like some cloud-hidden sky, 

I say ’tis April, and I wait 
My sunshine by and by. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
EASTER-FIDE IN THE WOODS. 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


THINK the white violet was the first to 
hear the good news. She had been awake 
nearly all night, praying for the little fire- 

flies that had made the meadow like one ex- 
panse of trembling stars. 

For the white violet was like a little nun, under 
her veil of broad green leaves. 
breath was ever mounting heavenward; and 
she loved the merry, naughty fireflies very ten- 
derly. Just as the stars in the heavens were 
paling in the soft rose of dawn, she heard the 
sweet, faint, far-off voice of a bluebird, and 
these were the words he sang: ; 

“Hark! to you I bear the message, 
Weary souls who wake with pain! 
Christ, the Lord, indeed is risen ; 
Doubting hearts, he lives again,” 


The little violet trembled, why, she knew 
not; but a sweet joy thrilled her delicate-body. 
“He lives again!”’ These were the words 
that still hung upon the quivering air. 

When the white violet heard them, she thought 
a moment, and then said: “I lived last year: I 
died when the cold winter came, but I live again 
in this new springtide. Life is wonderful: it is 
greater. than death. I also live again!’’ And 
such’a breath of sweet incense went up from her 
white censers that the little grass-blades heard 
her ery, and inhaled the fragrance that she 
spread abroad. 

“Ah, that is good!” they said. ‘‘Divine ser- 
vice is early in the wood this morn.” 

“Yes, dear friends,” replied the violet, tim- 
idly; ‘but it is Easter. Did you not hear the 
bluebird tell us that ‘Christ is arisen’ ?’’ 

“‘Every year is the miracle of life repeated,” 
said the grass-blades, reverently. ‘‘We die, and 
the cold earth is our tomb. We awake: we 
arise! There is no death, for we all die that we 
may live again.” 

A bed of hepaticas near by had awakened, 
beautiful in their pale blue gowns edged with 
silvery fur. ‘Christ is arisen!’”’ they shouted: 
“every heart should be glad. Awake, little 
Morning Breeze, and tell the glad story!” 

Morning Breeze had been very comfortable, 
rocking in a tall lily cup. But he arose good- 
naturedly and put on his shining wings. Down 


Her sweet. 


HOPE — Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


the aisles of the wood he floated, singing in his 
airy voice: 
‘¢ Awake, little posies, so sweet and so good; 
For Easter has come to the merry green wood! ” 


Every little blossom heard it. Every fresh 
young leaf heard it, and trembled with happiness. 

The Star of Bethlehem held one-tear of dew in 
her purecup. ‘I speak of the birth of the Holy 
Child,” she murmured. ‘‘And I, too, know that 
birth, life, and death are one only: all is life.” 


‘breviated by time, Our Lady’s-thistle received 


So the glad tidings were sent along; and, 
when the sunbeams crept through the shadowy 
wood, every living thing therein was rejoicing. 

A father stood in the quiet churchyard as the 
bells rang merrily, and the. children marched 
past him in gay procession ‘with banners and 
flowers.. His heart was sad and bitter, for under- 
neath that little mound his precious child was 
lying. Only last Easter, and she had led the 
joyous procession. All around him the air 
was fragrant with the odor of flowers and the 
fresh, upturned earth in the fields. The warm 
sunshine kissed him tenderly, the morning 
breeze whispered a pitying message, and the 
blue sky brooded over him. From a rose-bush 
close by a large cocoon opened, and a pale 
blue butterfly crept out into the sunshine. He 
looked down at the little mound, and it was 
blue with violets. Like the eyes of his little 
Mary, looked lovingly up those gentle flowers. 

“Life! life! life!’’ was the cry on every side. 

From the church came the children’s voices, 
singing their carol: 

« Winter storms have fled away, 
Easter dawns in radiant splendor ; 
Easter sunbeams, swift and tender, 

O’er the happy meadows play. 

Life is thrilling ’neath our feet. 
Everything is upward showing, 
Everything is gayly growing, 

- Cherry blooms are opening white. 
Sing, sing, sing! your sweetest carols bring! 


Death is vanquished, and Love is King! 


The father sighed, and the tears shone in his 
dark eyes. But they were no longer bitter, 
angry tears. “I will no longer mourn like one 
without comfort,” he said. ‘‘My Mary lives, 
and still loves me. 
be glad.” So he walked home through the 
wood with a firm step, and his glance fell lov- 
ingly upon the little flowers and humble mosses. 

“He is glad! His heart has arisen from its 
grave of sorrow,” murmured the white violet. 

And in all the gladness of that Easter morn- 
ing no joy was equal to this.. 


EASTER-TIDE PLANT LEGENDS. 


ASTER comes in the springtime burst of 
E plant growth, when both cultivated 
park and woodland glen invite our at- 
tention anew to the marvels of the floral world. 
Our old pagan ancestors were as observant 


of these phenomena as we are; and, at about_ 


the date upon which we celebrate the resurrec- 
tion, they had a joyful festival in honor of the 
deity who personified the opening of the spring. 
The early Church, with its habit of adopting as 
many of the popular religious rites as possible 
into the new faith, found it an easy matter to 
transform the feast of the earth’s awakening 
from the sleep of winter to the rejoicing that 
Christ should initiate the resurrection of the 
souls of men from the sleep of the grave. 

Before the Christian era, throughout Europe 
blossoms bore the names of the pagan deities; 
but with the revolution of religious ideas the 
plants had to be rechristened and the legends 
attached to them reconstructed to conform to 
the new faith. 

For reasons peculiar to those times but few 
were named for Christ or any member of the 
Trinity. We still have Christ’s-thorn, which is 
supposed to have furnished the material for the 
crown of torture. 

Upon the Saviour’s mother a wealth of 
flowers was bestowed. The plants coming to 
us with the prefix “lady,” as lady’s-slipper and 
lady’s-tresses, were ‘‘Our Lady’s” before ab- 


I will teach my heart to- 
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its name from a legend connected with the flight 
of the holy family from Bethlehem. As Mary 
nursed the infant by the roadside, a few drops 
of milk fell on a plant at her feet; and the leaves 
retain to this day the vouchers for the story. 
The virgin’s-bower, marigold, maiden’s-hair, and 
all like titles, were ene ety named for the 
Virgin Mary. . 

The Fritillaria, or he se lily, before the 
crucifixion was pure white, with upturned cup. 
It stood proudly erect during the suffering, until 
darkness enshrouded the earth, and. it saw that 
all nature but itself was grieving. Then it bent 
low head and donned garments of mourning 
and began to weep. Still it hangs its head in 
sombre attire, and each petal sheds a pearly tear. 

The veronica gets its name from a resem- 
blanece to the imprint of Christ’s features left 
on Saint Veronica’s handkerchief when she 
pressed from out the throng and wiped the 
perspiration from the Redeemer’s brow. 

It has never been decided what tree or trees 
furnished wood for the cross. . Bede says the 
cypress, the cedar, the pine, and the box;, but 
Saint Chrysostom quotes from Isaiah lx. 13, 
“The glory of Lebanon [cedar] shall come unto 
thee, the fir-tree, the pine-tree, and the box 
together, to beautify the place of my sanctuary.” 
The four woods are considered symbolic of the 
four quarters of the globe over which the influ- 
ence of the cross shall finally extend. 

There is an old English legend carrying the 
cross back to the days of our first parents. 
Adam sent Abel to an angel to petition him to 
show them the path back to the Garden of Eden. 
The angel gave Abel three seeds and directed 
_him to plant them, saying that from their 

trunks would spring the path to paradise. The 
seeds were planted, and one tree at least was 
flourishing at the time Solomon erected his 
temple. According to the legend, this tree was 
cut down to furnish a ridge-pole, but later it 
was found to be too short. Then it was cast 
aside and lay waste by the pool of Bethesda, 
until it was taken to form the cross. 

Karuerine A, CHANDLER, in.Onward. 


_ CALLING THEM. 


“SHALL I call them up,— 

Snowdrop, daisy, buttercup?” 

Lisped the rain. ‘‘They’ve had a pleasant win- 
' ter’s nap.” 

Lightly to their doors he crept, 

Listened while they soundly slept, 


Gently woke them with its “‘rap-a-tap-tap.” 


Soon their windows opened wide, 
Everything astir inside; 
Shining heads came peeping out in frill and cap. 
“Tt was kind of you, dear rain,” 
Laughed they all, ‘‘to come again; 
We were waiting for your rap-a-tap-tap, 
Only waiting for your rap-a-tap-tap. m 
Selected. 


ANCIENT TABLE MANNERS. 


DESCRIPTION of a dinner given in 1350 
shows that there has been a vast im- 
provement in table manners since then. 

As a rule, one knife had to serve for two people, 
and often a bowl of soup was used by two per- 
sons. For this reason the party giving the din- 
ner arranged his guests in couples, trying to 
place people together who would be congenial 
and not adverse to this common use of table 
appointments. 

Spoons were seldom supplied to the guests, 
and the soup was drunk directly from the bowl, 
the latter usually having side handles by which 
it was held. In less refined company there were 
no separate soup bowls, only one large porringer, 
which was passed around to the guests in turn. 
The diners helped themselves to the pieces of 
meat they desired from the common dish with 
their fingers. 

Napkins were considered a luxury, and were 
only provided in very aristocratic and wealthy 
families. Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Or all the lights you can carry in your face 
joy will reach the farthest out to sea. 
Henry Warp BEECHER. 


THE BLUEBIRD. 


I xnow the song that the bluebird is singing, 
Out in the apple-tree where he is swinging. 
Brave little fellow! The skies may be dreary, 
Nothing cares he while his heart is so cheery. 


Hark! how the music leaps out from his throat! 
Hark! was there ever so merry a note! 

Listen awhile, and you’ll hear what he’s saying, 
Up in the apple-tree swinging and swaying. 


“Dear little blossoms down under the snow, 
You must be weary of winter, I know; 
Hark while I sing you a message of cheer! 
Summer is coming, and springtime is here! 


“Tittle white snowdrop, I pray you arise! 

Bright yellow crocus, come, open your eyes! 

Sweet little violets, hid from the cold, 

Put on your mantles of purple and gold! 

Daffodils! daffodils! say, do you hear? 

Summer is coming, and springtime is here!”’ 
; Emily Huntington Miller. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MY EASTER-EGG: JIM CROW. 


BY ETHEL A, LESLIE. 


HE joyful Easter-time is here, and many 
little folk are enjoying gifts provided 
for them by kind parents and friends. 

Besides the pretty novelties to be found in 
the stores, there are so many ways of utiliz- 
ing the egg that the gifts are varied and attrac- 
tive. Children never tire of the gay-colored, 
decorated egg, and little girls welcome the egg- 
dolly with her bright face framed in dainty 
tissue-paper Haster bonnet. Then there is 
the cotton baby, sitting proudly in her egg- 
shell carriage, drawn by a gaudy paper butterfly, 
and the downy, yellow cotton chick peeping 
from his broken shell. Many other pretty 
devices are there to be made from the common 
egg. 

But the Easter-egg of which I am going to 
tell you is the best of all, for it is alive. 

One time, when I was busily painting baby 
faces for Easter-dollies, a friend gave me a 
number of bantam eggs to use for that purpose. 
I inquired whether the eggs were fresh, and, 
finding they were, decided to put some under 
a hen that was sitting. The eggs hatched well, 
but various accidents befell the chicks until 
but one was left. Fearing the clumsy mother 
would kill this little fellow, I took him to raise 
by hand, and he became a great pet. Banty 
lived alone in the yard, not caring to associate 
with the common fowl; and he slept in a box 
in the summer kitchen: Whenever any of the 
house-doors were open, he would. slip in and 
patter along through the rooms until he reached 
his domicile, where plenty of food was always 
to be found. 

One morning about five o’clock, we heard a 
queer noise. It proved to be Banty’s first at- 
tempt at crowing, and after that no alarm- 
clock was needed; for as regular as clock- 
work the shrill little voice awoke us. Then 
Banty became Jim Crow. 

Thinking Jim Crow might be lonely, we’ gat 
a little mate for him, and named her Jennie. 
Jennie Crow was a wee mite of a white bantam, 
and Jim was very fond of his fair bride. To 
see him proudly strutting about, one would 
think he owned the whole earth. The other 
chickens evidently thought he did, for they 
made themselves scarce whenever he appeared 
on the scene. Jim and Jennie were put to 
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roost in the chicken-house; but, being high- 
minded, they flew above to a side rafter, where 
they could look down upon the other chickens. 

When Jennie had laid a few eggs, she wanted 
to sit. So one day six small eggs were tucked 
beneath her, and, when hatching-time came, 
the faithful mother was rewarded with six dear 
little babies. It was then her turn to be proud. 
Jim also was much elated with the downy 
brood, all but one of which lived to be grown. _ 

As the weeks rolled by, the little Crows grew 
so rapidly that Jennie had difficulty in hover- 
ing them. It was a funny sight when the pa- 
tient mother was lifted off her feet by the 
struggling family. 

Then came the weaning time. One night 
Jennie flew up to the rafter beside Jim Crow. 
Immediately all the small Crows set up a heart- 
rending wail, and wandered wildly about the 
chicken-house. Jennie was greatly distressed 
and began calling them up to her. Two sturdy 
little fellows, after several fruitless attempts, 
succeeded in reaching the rafter. Then, much 
to Jennie’s danger and discomfort, they hud- 
dled under her, lifting her in the air in their 
efforts to be hovered. Meanwhile the other 
members of the family continued their pitiful 
cries till the mother-heart of Jennie Crow could 
no longer resist their pleadings. Down she 
came, and led the five weary chicks to their 
accustomed bed to hover them as best she could. 
By and by they all learned to fly to the rafter, 
where, perched along in a row, they presented 
a novel sight. 

Now don’t you agree with me that a live 
Easter-egg is better than a painted one? 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BULLOCK CART. 


BY HARRIET PUTNAM. 


MOTHER and her four children once went 
down into the North Carolina sand belt 
to spend a winter. 

In that mild climate they found the long- 
leaved pine, the yellow jessamine, the holly and 
the mistletoe, wild smilax, cotton lavender, 
many sorts of oaks with their brown and red 
leaves clinging to them, and hosts of trees and 
plants they had not seen before. From month 
to month new vegetation appeared, and fine 
specimens were secured for the herbarium and 
to mail home in boxes and letters. 

Early in the first:spring month, when the ar- 
butus made its welcome appearance over the 
wild lands, the family was walking one day out- 
side of the village, when they saw a very dark 
colored woman with a large basket on her head 
coming toward them. The woman smiled as 
she drew near and held up three or four sprigs 
of rosy pink arbutus. It was the deepest in 
color that any of the party had found, and they 
expressed their pleasure at the sight of it and 
asked if they might buy it, as they had fre- 
quently bought flowers from children, who 
brought them in from the country. 

“T don’t sell flowers!’ exclaimed the black 
woman, “‘but I’ll give you these flowers if you 
would like them.” 

The quiet dignity of the poor woman with 
her load of laundry upon her head pleased the 
Northern folk, and a friendship sprang up be- 
tween them which led to visits out to the cabin 
by the “run,” or stream of water, by the side 
of which the washing was done. 
black children lived in the almost bare shack, 
and the widowed mother cared for them as best 
she could. The hardest part of the work 
seemed to be carrying the heavily loaded basket 
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of laundered clothes back to the customers in the 
village. 

““Why don’t you buy a donkey to carry your 
load?’ asked one of the children. 

“Donkeys cost more dollars than J can ever 
spare,’’ was the answer. 

“Then why don’t you buy a bullock and a 
cart such as we see about here?” 

“That is what I hope to do some day,” said 
the black woman. “I could get a bullock for 
ten dollars, and it wouldn’t cost much to keep 
it; for it could feed about’most anywhere. I’ve 
been trying for a long while, but I never got to 
save so much money yet; for I’ve had no end of 
doctor’s bills to pay for my old father and 
mother and this little Johnny here, my boy that’s 
always been poorly. It do seem some days as 
if I’m ’most discouraged.” 

“Ten dollars,’ said one of the children, talk- 
ing the matter over as they went back to the 
hotel, ‘‘is a sum that we four youngsters might 
save if we gave up pony rides and all the rest of 
our fun. Shall we do it?” 

“TLet’s see,” said Jack, the eldest child, draw- 
ing out pencil and note-book and figuring away 
for a few moments. ‘It will take us a month 
to save that much out of all our four allowances. 
There’ll be no rides, no concerts, and no choco- 
late creams for that length of time. Shall we 
do it?” 

The four voted ‘‘Yes!’’ Then came many a 
merry tramp into the country around and the 
fun of hunting up bullocks. 

In the mean time Rhoda Chappell went on 
with her washing and ironing, bringing back, 
with a shining face, the nicely laundered clothes 
of her friends, sure that she had done her very 
best for them. 

At last the month was up, the ten dollars 
saved, and the bullock bought. The family 
went out to present the gift, not only that of the 
sturdy little beast, but a strong cart besides, 
which the mother had added when she found 
her children so much in earnest in their work. 

Ned, with his kodak, took a picture of the 
black mother, her, children, the cabin, and the 
bullock harnessed to the cart. 

Rhoda said it was a ‘‘Jubilee Day” for her, 
and that she believed the angels in heaven were 
glad for her and would help her bless the mother 
and those children every day of their lives. 


AN EASTER SONG. 


As blithely the carols of Easter 
Sing, ‘‘Jesus is risen again!”’ 
The angels are bidding us seek him 
Enthroned in the bosoms of men; 
Not far from the souls that have loved him, 
Not gone from the world he held dear; 
From death and the grave he is risen, 
In life, in the heart, he is here. 


Wherever the mantle of pity 
Falls soft o’er a wound or a woe, 
Where murmurs are changed into music 
And gentleness conquers a foe, 
_ Wherever the warm hand of blessing 
Is stretched to a brother in need, 
Where love wins a life for his kingdom, 
The Master is risen, indeed. 


Then fling out your banners, rejoicing; 
Bring lilies of spring to the shrine; 
Ring out, Easter bells, he is risen! 
Sing hail! to the daybreak divine, 
The light of the love of the Master, 
The pledge of his kingdom and peace, 
Where all the world’s sorrow and sighing 
For ever and ever shall cease. 
The Helper. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
MAY-DAY. 


BY L. EUGENIE ELDRIDGE, 


ANY, many years ago, long before the 
Pilgrims landed at Plymouth, May- 
day was a grand holiday in England. 

It was celebrated in all parts of the country 
and by all classes of people, much as our Fourth 
of Julys and Thanksgiving Days are. To go 
“a-maying’’? was the dear delight of every 
youthful heart, and older people also enjoyed 
the festivity as the story illustrates. 

Marjorie had been chosen queen of May. 

If the truth were known, this had long been 
a wish of her girlish heart. The thought of 
dancing around the May-pole crowned queen, 
as she had seen her young companions, brought 
a sparkle to her eyes and a joy to her young 
life. 

Alas! her sick mother, with none but herself 
to care for her, was her nearest duty. How 
could she leave her the livelong day! From 
sunrise till sunset May-day claimed its queen. 

In vain her mother protested, ‘Hunt up a 
bit of bread to stay my hunger and put it here 
beside me, then go your way to your pleasure 
and young companions on the morrow.” 

Marjorie answered: ‘It’s no such pleasure 
after all. I’m not going to be an undutiful 
daughter for any maying. Rest you in quiet, 
dear mother.” Though denying herself, Mar- 
jorie had another idea. 

She could go to the woods very early in the 
morning and ‘‘bring home the May,” as it was 
called, to her mother at sunrise. 

This thought made Marjorie very happy over 
her work; and I expect the other thought, that 


she, her mother’s young nurse, would not leave ~ 
that mother cheerless and alone, brought its — 


own reward. 

A little past midnight she crept noiselessly 
from the house, called some children in her 
near neighborhood, and off they started for 
Shooter’s Hill where hawthorns grew in pink 
and white loveliness. The nights are short at 
this season of the year, and day dawns early. 

They soon saw the first gray streaks of light 
along the eastern sky and heard the birds give 
their first call to morning; and, as the light 
broadened and brightened, they gathered wild 
flowers along the way. 

All around the pretty knoll at Shooter’s Hill 
the hawthorns grew: flowers pink, crimson, and 
snowy white mingled in beautiful confusion. 
They gather and gather until baskets, arms, 
and aprons will hold no more. 
said they must return; for already the east 
was rose and crimson, and the sun would soon 
be shining. 

Scarcely had they turned homeward when 
they were startled by the sound of music and 
approaching feet. 

“What if it should be Robin of the Wood, a 
thought Marjorie, of whom she had heard in 
folklore songs and fireside stories. 

They stepped behind a hawthorn-bush, when 
surely over the very path they had left they saw 
a troop of queerly dressed (‘‘oddly bedight”’ 
in old English) young woodsmen, with Robin 
himself at their head. On they came, singing 
to the music of tabor and horn. 

And, as they looked and listened, they heard 
other music drawing near which-seemed to 
bring commotion among Robin and his men. 
They saw Robin himself seize a horn and give 
an answering blast. Then they caught sight 
of a cavaleade of lords and ladies gay. 

At their head rode Katharine of Aragon, the 
Queen of England, in full enjoyment of the 


Then Marjorie ~ 
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beautiful scene, no shadow of the dark future 
going before. 

At her side was Mary, beautiful sister of the 
king and happy bride of the Duke of Suffolk. 
Many others all richly and gayly dressed were 
there, a brilliant sight. 

Marjorie and her little friends lingered until 
they saw them meet Robin and his men without 
fear or hurt. ‘ 

Heard Robin ask if the queen and her dam- 
sels would venture in a thicket with so many 
outlaws? Heard her answer that where his 
majesty the king went she was content to 
follow. ; 

Then Robin was the king! His gracious 
majesty! 

They had truly seen the king. They waited 
for no more, but hastened home to tell the 
wonderful discovery. 

If they had lingered longer, they might have 
seen Queen Katharine crowned queen of May 
and conducted by her lord to a sylvan bower, 
where was laid a breakfast of venison, and the 
games and pageantry that followed. For it is 
all true in history about Queen Katharine going 
“a-maying”’ with the king, Henry VIII., from 
the palace at Greenwich to Shooter’s Hill. 

Orthodox history does not record the story 
of Marjorie. But we know that every boy and 
girl is in love with May-day, and we know, too, 
that dutiful daughters are happy. So we may 
not be far from right in supposing that Mar- 
jorie was a “really, truly”’ girl in ‘Merrie Eng- 
land” centuries ago when America had been 
discovered no more than fifty years. 


_ 


NEWS NOTES. 
(From the Springville Breeze.) 


We're pleased to state that Mr. Wren 
And wife are back, and at the Eaves. 


The Robins occupy again 
' Their summer home at Maple Leaves. 


The Garden’s restaurant reports 
A fresh supply of angleworms. 


The Elms—that favorite of resorts— 
Has boughs to rent on easy terms. 


We learn that Mrs. Early Bee 
Is still quite lame with frosted wings. 


The Editor thanks Cherry-tree 
For sundry floral offerings. 


Down Cistern way a water-spout 
Has been a source of active floods. 


We hear of rumored comings out 
Of some of Springville’s choicest buds. 


In case you run across Green Lawn, 
~ Don’t wonder why he looks so queer; 
Tis only that he’s undergone 
His first short hair-cut of the year. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW. TO MAKE A HOUSE FOR PAPER 
DOLLS. 


BY CLARA D. GILBERT. 


IRST, procure a large pasteboard box. 

EF Remove the cover, but do not destroy 

it. Place the box on one side, so that 

the front of the house will be open. Cover the 

inside walls with pretty colored paper, or leave 

them white, placing at the top a border of 
gilt. A dado may be used if desired. ~ 


a 


After the walls are papered, the windows 
should be cut in convenient places. The spaces 
for these should be carefully measured, that all 
may be symmetrical. Of white tissue paper 
make drapery curtains, pinking or pointing the 
edges, or trimming them with lace paper, such 
as we find in bon-bon boxes. 

Carpet the floor with pretty colored paper, 
or partially cover it with rugs made of paper, 
pinking, fringing, or pointing the edges. 

Let me suggest that one side of the house 
be furnished as a parlor or sitting-room, and 
the other as a library. For the furnishings 
we may utilize advertising pictures which have 
served their purposes and gone by. 

Paste the picture of a chair upon thin paste- 
board and carefully cut around the edges. Cut 
a narrow strip of tough pasteboard, and paste 
one end to the back of the upper part of the 
chair, then bend the strip backward, so that it 
will form a back to the chair. Now we have a 
chair that will stand. The length of the sup- 
port must be determined by the height of the 
chair. 

Other articles of furniture and a picture 
fireplace for the library may be treated in the 
same way. With thread or narrow strips of 
paper for cords and pins for nails, small picture 
cards or pictures pasted upon pasteboard may 
be hung to the walls. 

If a house with separate rooms is desired, a 
box that has more length than width may be 
used, and a partition with a single door or with 
folding-doors may be placed between the rooms, 
‘or a separate box may be used for each room. 
In this case a door should be cut in each box, 
that the rooms may open into each other when 
placed side by side. 


AN EXCLUSIVE ELEVATOR. 


HERE is perhaps no elevator in the world 
more exclusive than that provided at 
the Capitol for the Supreme Court of 

the United States. That elevator can be used 
by exactly eleven people, and no one else would 
for a moment consider entering it except as the 
guest of one of these eleven privileged gentle- 
men. The fortunate eleven are the nine jus- 
tices of the United States Supreme Court, the 
clerk and the marshal of the court. The ele- 
vator goes from the ground floor of the Capitol 
to the main floor, on which is located the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. It is a 
small elevator, so that, with its conductor, three 
portly forms of justices of the Supreme Court of 
the United States would fill it. It is one of the 
very latest designs of electric elevators, and is 
finished in magnificent style-—Washington Star. 


For Every Other Sunday. : 
DOG ROVER. 


BY SUSIE M. BEST. 


OVER is a wonderful dog. At least we 

think so. When the mailman comes 

to the door, Rover runs with the maid 
as she goes to open it; and, when he hands in 
the letters, Rover takes them in his mouth and 
runs to his mistress with them. 

When there is no one else to send to the 
grocery on an errand, Rover goes. His mis- 
tress writes a note, stating what she wants, and 
puts it in a basket. Rover takes the basket 
between his teeth, and trots away to do his 
errand, and brings back the required articles 
safely. Sometimes he runs to meet the paper- 
carrier and gets the evening paper for us. 

When cousin John, who lives a few. blocks 


away from us, was sick, we every day sent him 
a bouquet of flowers from the garden, and Rover 
was our messenger. After a time John re- 
covered and went back to his work. 

The first day we omitted to send the flowers, 
Rover was very much distressed over it. He 
caught his mistress by the gown and pulled her 
into the garden and from one flower bed to 
another, and barked and barked till she finally 
made up a bouquet and gave it to him. He 
gladly seized it, and, running away with it, he 
never stopped till he reached John’s door. 

They must have made him understand there 
that John was well and not expecting daily 
bouquets, for that was the last time he insisted 
on taking flowers to him. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SPRING SUNBEAMS. 
BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 


: 


A GOLDEN sunbeam on its way, 
One very early morn, 

Beheld a little shadow gray, 
So lonely and forlorn. 

They played a game at hide-and-seek; _ 
The shadow brighter grew, 

Till nowhere round could it be found, 
For ’twas a sunbeam, too. 


To be a little Sunbeam Girl, 
When on your merry way 

You meet a sad and lonely child, 
Just call, ““Come, join our play.” 


II, 


The sunbeam o’er a meadow flashed 
And woke a sleeping lark. 

“Awake and sing!”’ it cried, “‘’tis spring, 
And long, so long since dark.” 

The wakened lark sprang from its nest, 
And such a song it sang! 

Tt woke the robins, thrushes, wrens, 
Till all the morning rang. 


If you, dear little sunbeam child, 
Would blithely call, “‘’Tis spring!” 

Perhaps some weary, tired-out heart 
Would also wake and sing. 


Ill. 


The sunbeam fluttered through the trees 
And found a gloomy nook 

Where one frail wild flower tried to grow 
Beside a shaded brook. 

It sadly shook its tiny bells, 
It longed for warmth and light, 

When, lo! the little sunbeam came 
And all the place was bright. 

It warmed the ground about the roots, 
And, ere it went away, 

It whispered, ‘‘ Be of cheer, blue bells; 
T’'ll come each sunny day.” 


And, if you, little sunbeam child, 
To some sick friend would go, 

To read and play, two happier 
You very soon would know. 


Iv. 


So thus the sunbeam went about, 
Just helping all the day. 

And silver-lining every cloud 
That drifted in its way. 


And, too, the little sunbeam girl, 
Bright at her work and play, 
Can make her corner of it spring, 

Though all the world be gray. 
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SPRING. 


As little children gather round their mother, 
And beg her a familiar tale to tell,— 

One that is dearer far than any. other, 
Because so often heard and known so well; © 


And as they watch her, prompting should she 
falter, 
And any variation quickly see, 


And cry, ‘‘Don’t tell it so, don’t change and — 


alter: 
We want it just the way it used to be.” 


So do we come to thee, O Nature, Mother, > 


And never tire of listening to thy tales. 
Tell us thy springtime story now,—no other; 
That hath a wondrous charm, which never 
fails. 


Tell it with all the old-time strength and glory, 
Fill it with many a happy song and shout; 

Don’t miss one bird or blossom in the story, 
Don’t leave one daffodil or daisy out. 


Tell us each shade in all the tree’s soft greening, 
Don’t skip one blade of grass, one bee, one 
wren; 
Each little thing has grown so full of meaning 
“In the dear story we would hear again! 


O Mother Nature! thou art old and hoary, 
And wonderful and strange things thou canst 
tell; 
But we, like children, love the springtime story, 
And think it best, because we know it well. 
From the Century. 


EDITOR'S CHAIR. 


THE song and bloom of Easter are here. All 
the more bloom because the Sunday comes so 
late. How we have watched the creeping grass, 
the peering tulips, and the timid buds! Birds 
appeared and then retreated, blown back to 
shelter by cold winds. But at last we feel that 
Spring has conquered: 

Do not let us be ungrateful to winter in our 
joy over the change. Who would live in a 
region of perpetual summer? Are we not great 
debtors to the discipline and hardships of the 
snow months? The laws of a wise Creator work 
for good in all seasons. : 

Easter needs no definition: it tells its own 
story. There is a feeling, a stir, a fresh start, 
all of which means Haster. New life, new 
hopes, light the way, and the sorrow that was 
so heavy grows less burdensome. To get the 
most out of Easter we should give ourselves to 
it in spirit, not trying to think out every argu- 
ment. From olden times mankind has recog- 
nized the ascent of the sun into new power, and 
celebrated the coming of Spring. Woven in 
with this observance are the Christian doctrines 
of the resurrection and immortality. 

The picture on the first page represents ‘‘ The 
Singing Choir,” by Van Eyck; original in the 
Berlin Museum. Sir Joshua Reynolds’ ‘‘ Hope ” 
is a detail from the window in New College 
Chapel, Oxford, England. 

The song of gladness, the spirit of hope, the 
uplook -and outlook of joyful children of the 
Most High,—these are the tokens of the true 
Haster. 

“Shall the rose bloom anew and shall man 
perish? Shall goodness sleep in the ground, 
and the light of wisdom be quenched in the 
dust? Their winter, too, shall pass away; they 
also shall live and bloom again; beauty shall 
spring up out of ashes and life out of death.” 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


This department has been found educational 
as well as interesting. It is continued in this. 
volume with the hope that our young people will 
earnestly attempt the finding of the answers to the 
questions throughout the entire series. We offer 
prizes for the two leading sets of answers. To 
each winner will be given a bound volume of 
“Hvery Other Sunday’. for the current year 


1904-1905. 


71, Who, anointed Jesus with precious oint- 
ment? 

72. Where was he Age this was done? 

73. Where did Jesus and his disciples eat 
“the last supper’? 

74, With whom, and for how ‘much, did 
Judas covenant, to betray Jesus? 

75. To whom was Jesus first taken for trial? 

76. Before what other officials was he after- 
ward carried? 

77. How many times did Testis speak, ac- 
cording to the record, while on the cross? 


78. Who obtained ‘permission from Pilate to - 


bury the body of Jesus? 

79. Who were the first at the tomb a) fol- 
lowing morning? 

80. “To whom and where did. Jesus first 
appear, as related in the Bible, after his resur- 
rection? 


Answers will appear May 21, 1905. 


: Answers 
To questions published March 26, 1905. 


61. Samuel (1 Sam. x. 1). 

62. Samuel (1 Sam. xvi. 13). 

63. Goliath (1 Sam. xvii.). 

64. 2 Sam. xxiii. 13-18. 

65. Old Testament, Psalm xxxvii. 
Testament, Matt. v. 5. 

66. Matt. it. 16. | 

67. Psalm xci. 11 and 12. - 

68. By saying to Jesus, ‘Lord, trouble not 
thyself, ... but say the word, and my servant 
shall be healed! My 

69. “I have not found so’ great faith, no, 
not in Israel.” 

70. Acts xx. 35. 


11; New 


Happiness ,is where we find ut, but zoe rarely 


where we. seek tt. 
J. Pare eane 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA XVI. 


Iam composed of 13 letters. 
My 10, 11, 4, is used on the floor. 
My 9, 11, 1, is a fruit. 
My 2, 3, is a pronoun. 
My 7, 5, 4, is an animal. 
My 8, 6, 7, 18, 10, is not young. 
My 12, 138, 9, 7, is not to borrow, 
My whale i is something we should never forget. 
C, Evuior Hapiey. 


ENIGMA pills 2 


I consist of 35 letters. 

My 3, 18, 32, 33, is a conspicuous natural elevation 
of the earth’s surface. 

My 9, 4, 14, 22, 20, means swift. 
. My 28, 10, 7, 19, is wrong. 

My 16, 31, 6, 34, is a kind of punishment. 

My 1, 18, 24, 27, is a boy’s name. 

My 15, 26, 19, is a garden tool. 

My 21, 2, 29, is a fabled bird, 

My 5, 26, 11, 34, is a part of the face. 

My 12, 30, 10, 6, is ‘not thick. 


My 23, 4, 28, 12, is to throw. 
My 8, 18, 35, 19, is a synonym for salary. 
My 17 is a consonant. 
: My ies is the name of a famous German poet. 


Henry A, JENKS. ~” . 


FLOWER PUZZLE. 


. My first of silence oft is said, 
The culprit views my next with dread 


_ 


2. A race that reigned supreme of yore, 
_ A friendship’s emblem, in their lore. 
3. Secluded was the life they led, 
And a covering to protect the head. > 
4, Fairest of women, heaven born, too, 
And an article we daily view. 
5. A pungent spice from o’er the sea, 


Des er do my next, you’d an angel be. 
REBECCA STUART. 


CONUNDRUMS XXVII. AND XXVIII. 


WHEN was beef the highest it has ever been ? 
. Wuart fruit does the electric plant bear ? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 15. - 
Enrema XIV.— Russian and Japanese War. 


BEHEADINGS AND Currainines,— 
1. Bled, led, Ed, d. 
2. Manna, Anna, Ann, an. 
3. Alice, lice, ice. 
4. Glass, lass, ass, as. 
CHARADE.— Hamburg. 
ODE ; 
DOE 
E B he 


Squarn Worp.— 


ConunpRuUM.— Because they both spring from the 
eyes. 


C. Elliot Hadley, East iatbeon: Mass., Alice F. 
Bancroft, Calais, Vt., Margaret L. Kimball, Alfred, 
Me., Dorothy T. Hanchett, Hackensack, N.J., and 
F. E. W., Beverly, Mass., have all sent in correct an- 
swers to puzzles. We are very glad to hear from so 
many. We trust they will keep on, and that others 


will join them in pL GEe the puzzles. 


COCOANUT HANDCUFES. 


HE Indian of South America employs 
this peculiar method of capturing mon- 
keys, described in the Classmate: 

Taking a cocoanut, he cuts a hole in each end 
just large enough to enable a monkey to insert 
its paws. Then he puts some lump sugar in- 
side, places the cocoanut in a promising spot, 
and awaits the capture of his game. 

When a monkey finds the shell, in its greed 


it inserts a paw at each opening, closes them 


on the sugar, and then cannot withdraw his 
paws without opening them and dropping the 
sugar. Rather than do this, the monkey will — 
attempt to escape with the cocoanut on _its 
paws, and so is easily caught. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 
Rey. Epwarp A. Horton, EpITor. - 
(4 BI-WEEKLY.) ~~ 


‘The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
SunDAY is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 


in the Boston postal, district must send twenty cents 


additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two ae a 
bers constitute a volume. Publication is nupenii $ 
July and August. 


interes as second-class mail matter, Boston. 
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